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Samuel Eliot, son of William Havard Eliot, whose wife was Mar- 
garet Bradford, was born in Boston on the 22d of December, 1821. 
In 1839 he was graduated from Harvard College. After a little 
experience of business life, he went abroad for a while. On his return 
he engaged in some schemes of charitable education, and in historical 
writing. In 1849 he published the first volume of his " History of 
Liberty" ; the second followed in 1853 ; and in 1856 came his popular 
" History of the United States from 1492 to 1850." In this same year 
he became Professor of History at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Of this College he was President from 1860 to 1864. In 1872, having 
returned to Boston, where he lived thenceforth, he became master of 
the Girl's High School there. From 1878 to 1880 he was Superin- 
tendent of the Boston Public Schools ; and afterwards, from 1885 to 
1888, he was a member of the Boston School Committee. 

His activity in charitable and other philanthropic work meanwhile 
was constant. To mention only a few of his services, he was for years 
a Trustee of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and during most of 
the time chairman of the board ; for twenty six years he was President 
of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind ; 
and for twenty-one years President of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble Minded. He was President too of the Boston Episcopal Chari- 
table Society. In more purely educational matters, and the like, he was 
equally active. For more than forty years he was a Trustee of St. 
Paul's School, at Concord, New Hampshire ; for many years he was 
President of the Boston Athenaeum ; and from the foundation of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts until his death he was one of its Trustees. 
From 1866 to 1872 he was an Overseer of Harvard College. In brief, 
it is hard to name any position of educational or philanthropic trust in 
Boston which he was not called on to fill, and which he did not fill with 
unobtrusive distinction. 

In 1863, while still President of Trinity College, he received from 
Columbia College the degree of LL.D.; and in 1880 he received the 
same honor from his own College, Harvard. In 1865 he became both 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 1853 he married Emily 
Marshall Otis, daughter of William Foster Otis, of Boston. Their two 
sons died, the younger in childhood, the elder at the age of twenty ; 
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their daughter, Mrs. John Holmes Morison, survives. Dr. Eliot died 
at Beverly Farms, Massachusetts, on the 14th of September, 1898. 

Among the traits which are passing from New England, and now 
rather enrich the memory of times gone by than give promise for the 
days to come, none was more marked than the personal distinction of 
our older gentry. The term may sound dissonant with the traditions 
of a democratic country. Yet whoever has known this region through 
the century which is closing must in candor admit that, for better or 
worse, we have had here social distinctions perhaps the more rigid be- 
cause they were protected only by their own worth. The true worth of 
this New England gentry was nowhere more evident than in their deep 
sense of public duty. If they felt themselves born to the privilege of a 
certain social isolation, they felt, as every truly vital aristocracy must 
feel, that this privilege involved profound obligations. The older and; 
officially recognized aristocracies of Europe find scope for their best 
powers in public careers, — military or political. In America, such 
careers, beset with far greater uncertainties than elsewhere, have proved 
less and less practicable for people of principle whose temper is not 
genuinely, unaffectedly democratic. Our first generation of independence, 
to be sure, found its highest ideal, military and civil alike, in Washington ; 
our later century has found its chief civil hero in Lincoln, and its chief 
military hero in Grant, — admirable men, true worthies, but both alike 
sprung from the common people. In the generation which is passing* 
then, the old gentry of New England were mostly placed where they must 
either swerve from their traditions or do their public services elsewhere 
than in regular public life. 

From this state of affairs has resulted a century of faithful activity 
in works which, while of public usefulness, are in many aspects private. 
Almost all of the serious literature of New England, like almost all of 
its riper scholarship, has been animated by its gentry. Almost all its 
great charities and public institutions have sprung from this class, and 
have been fostered by their care. To go no further than two instances 
familiar to all who know Boston, it is to our gentry, and almost to them 
alone, that we owe the Massachusetts General Hospital and the Boston 
Public Library, civic monuments which may serve as types of a hundred 
more, destined to survive any revolutions which may come, and so sur- 
viving to justify the lives and the privileges of the men to whom posterity 
shall owe them. 

The older gentry of New England were probably at their best in a 
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generation which preceded Dr. Eliot's, — the generation preserved for 
us ia the portraits of Gilbert Stuart. Their traditions, however, their 
principles, and to a great degree their manners, have here and there 
persisted ; and in no familiar personality were they more typically pres- 
ent than in Dr. Eliot's own. His nature had a vitality, his temper a 
sunny freshness of feeling, — not inconsistent with occasional and sudden 
breezes, — which made him at seventy-five seem in many aspects almost 
a young man. And yet you could not see him or speak to him without 
the sense that here was one who could not be himself if for a moment 
he should strive to disguise that gracious personal distinction which 
marked the gentlemen of the elder time as distinct from the gentlemen 
of to-day and of the days to come. There was no lack of kindness in 
all this, no lack even of sympathetic affability, no lack of cordial human 
feeling such as heartily shares alike in joys and in sorrows. But there 
was a beautiful, impalpable something which forbade any thought or act 
of intrusive familiarity. His self-respect was so simple, so true, so 
worthy, that it could not fail instantly to command the respect of whoever 
had the privilege of meeting it. 

For such a nature the most welcome vehicle of expression during Dr. 
Eliot's earlier years was probably literature, in its more scholarly aspect. 
Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Prescott were only a generation older than he ; 
Mr. Motley and Mr. Parkman were his contemporaries. His earliest 
impulse, then, seems to have been towards that dignified and vigorous 
school of historical writing which is among the most precious possessions 
of New England. That kind of literature demands special gifts which 
he never quite revealed. His unfinished history shows neither such 
vivid power of concrete imagination as is essential to a notable historian, 
nor yet a vital command of style. In substance and in form alike it 
indicates little creative power. Whether he realized this, and so relin- 
quished his pen, or whether the pressing call of other and more im- 
mediate duties diverted him from pure literature, it is hard to say. . In 
either event, the experience might well have been disheartening. A 
man who has once felt the yearning to create works of art can seldom 
rest happy in any other effort. What is most characteristic of Dr. Eliot 
in all this, then, is that no one ever felt in him the least suggestion of 
disappointment or of discouragement. Among his many admirable traits, 
none was more salient than his constant, serene courage. 

Disappointed or not, he found in the works which finally distracted 
him from literature opportunity for wider, more lasting usefulness than 
in mere letters he would ever have achieved. Very various these works 
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seem ; yet all agree in being at once private in form and public in scope. 
Though the superintendence of the Boston Public Schools may technically 
be held a public office, and surely is exposed to that ignoble kind of 
attack which to-day makes public office most repugnant to sensitive 
natures, it was in his hands as free from actual complication with politics 
and the like as was Trinity College, or the Athenaeum, or St. Paul's 
School. His true career, then, through all the riper years of a manhood 
unbroken until the very end, was that of a faithful public servant, whose 
service was done in the unofficial retirement of privacy. 

Professionally, so far as he can be held to have had a regular profes- 
sion, he became a teacher, or perhaps one should rather say he devoted 
himself to education. As a Professor at Trinity College and for a while 
its President, as master of the Girls' High School in Boston and later 
as Superintendent of the Public Schools there, and for years as a Trustee 
of St. Paul's School at Concord, New Hampshire, he exerted a wide, 
varied, and constantly thoughtful influence on the education of New 
England. Precisely to define the nature of this influence and its result 
is needless. One thing about it seems certain. Wherever it was felt, 
and wherever it has persisted, it tended and it tends toward that sure 
righteousness of spirit which must come from ardently and constantly 
cherished ideals. In his public school work, to be sure, the condition of 
our society forbade him actively to assert the ideal which with him was 
doubtless the most profound. In his work at Trinity College, on the 
other hand, and in his constant watchfulness over St. Paul's School, he 
was able to care for this with all his heart and with all his power. For 
these, college and school alike, are not only institutions of learning but 
seminaries of religion, — and religion in that form which seemed to him 
most true, the gentle and flexible dogmatism of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Not professedly religious, any more than was his work in the public 
schools, the other great range of his mature activity had in it something 
akin to consecration. In our time it has generally proved wisest to 
separate charity from dogma, — to serve the suffering and the wretched 
with no question as to anything but their sufferings and their needs. To 
charitable work, and especially such charitable work as should directly 
alleviate suffering, he gave himself with all his heart. The Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and many 
another admirable expression of the broadly humane benevolence which 
has marked our passing New England, owe as much to him as to any 
name in their history. In the coming time, to be sure, little distinct trace 
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of him may remain. This makes small difference; such work as his lias 
the supreme grace of permeating that with which it deals. More and 
more, as one considers it, one feels that, for all the distinction of pres- 
ence which in life made him always seem a personage, he labored in full 
humility of spirit, as a servant of the Master to whom his loyalty never 
wavered. 

For, beyond doubt, the deepest trait of his true character was the sim- 
ple fervor of his religious faith, a faith which sustained him in every trial, 
which inspired him in every duty. A single example of this will recur 
to whoever saw him in what must have been among the most trying 
moments of his later years. At a meeting in memory of an old friend, 
for whom he had personally cared, and whose character and life he had 
deeply respected, he was called on, amid the general eulogy, to pay his 
own tribute to the departed. He did not speak long ; and he spoke 
kindly, gently, appreciatively. But you felt in his speech a touch of 
hesitation, a touch even of chill, which you did not quite understand. 
Then finally, — very simply, but very firmly, and with a rigidity of face 
which showed a rigid sense of duty impelling him, — he told us that he 
could not truthfully refrain from expressing his deep sorrow that our 
friend who was gone had not crowned a character which was almost 
complete by the final grace of Christianity. Written down, this act of his 
may seem bigoted, tactless, narrow. What made it so admirably mem- 
orable to those who witnessed it was the noble fearlessness of its con- 
scientious sincerity, — a trait which freed it from all the invidiousness it 
might have had if the words had fallen from any other lips than his. 

Such a memory of him as this might seem to imply that a dominant 
trait of his personal presence was austerity. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is doubtful, indeed, whether any of those who had 
the privilege to know him in the hearty intercourse of his private life, 
will remember anything of him sooner or more constantly than his 
simple, wholesome sense of humor. It was not that he uttered clever 
things, or told stories, or gave himself over to any conventional whim- 
sicalities of thought or phrase. But in the unfailing oddities of daily life, 
in a thousand turns of fact or of speech which to most of us would seem 
commonplace, he found, with something like boyish zest, inexhaustible 
stimulus to such hearty, spontaneous laughter as speaks at once un- 
trammelled power of enjoyment, unfailing sympathy with the little 
failings and vexations and absurdities of human beings, and all the while 
a singular purity of spirit. 

Purity of spirit is what one finally feels to have been his rarest, gift. 
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There were moments, no doubt, when this asserted itself in a some- 
what rigid way. No man ever believed more firmly in the principles 
which his faith and his experience had combined to teach him ; and, 
as the years passed, these principles had in them enough of the old 
school sometimes to formulate themselves in a manner which came very 
near to prejudice. Then appeared that firmness of feature from which 
every trace of laughter or mirth, of everything but deep, earnest convic- 
tion, had all faded. Then, instead of buoyant, cheery words came words 
of marked, cool, and sometimes sharp decision. And yet even in mo- 
ments like these, when to those who did not wholly share his opinions 
and feelings his motives seemed least liberal, there was always an under- 
lying, evident truth and simplicity of heart which brought, even with 
a sense of unmerited reproof, a feeling of tenderness for him. Like all 
of us, he was human, with foibles and with failings which he would 
have been the last to dissemble or to deny. He had the limits and the 
prejudices of his race and of his time; but more surely still he possessed 
the virtues of that vanishing old New England whose traditions he so 
loyally preserved to the end. 

" Integer vitas, scelerisque purus," wrote the Roman poet ; and for 
centuries the words have been held to typify such a character as so lately. 
has passed from among ourselves. And there is another saying, a sacred 
one which he would have cherished most, with little thought of how 
truly we who are left can repeat it of him : " Blessed are the pure in 
heart ; for they shall see God." 

Bakrett Wendell. 
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Jules Marcou, the subject of this notice, was born at Salins, 
France, April 20, 1824. He was educated at the College of Salins 
and the Lyceum of Besancon, and entered the College of St. Louis at 
Paris in October, 1842, but retired on account of ill health occasioned 
by too great application to mathematical studies in the spring of 1844, 
and returned to his native place. Previous to this three papers upon 
mathematical subjects had been accepted and published in the " Nouvelles 
Annales de Mathematiques," Terquem et G6rono, Paris, 1843-44. 

By the advice of his family physician, Dr. Germain, he made lon<r 
excursions ou foot into the country around his native city, and in order 
to give objective interest to these walks collected and studied plants 



